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THE OBJECTIVITY OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT. 1 

THE sphere of ethical investigation includes the two distinct 
though related subjects of the right and the good. The 
problem of objectivity, therefore, arises for ethics at two different 
points. In the address of to-day, however, I shall attempt to deal 
with it only in connection with the right. 

The great historical methods of establishing the objectivity of 
the judgment of right are, as is well known, two in number. The 
first is that of Rationalism. It asserts the universal existence in 
man of certain moral judgments which are the product of reason, 
reason being defined as the faculty of apprehending necessary 
truths, — truths which the senses are unable to supply. From 
the very definition of reason it follows that these judgments are 
regarded not merely as mental facts, but as in some way the revel- 
ation of that which exists independently of them. 

The second method is that which finds its characteristic ex- 
pressions in the writings of the Egoistic Psychological Hedonists, 
on the one hand, and in many of the Egoistic Perfectionists, as 
Green, on the other. The method of both parties is fundamen- 
tally the same. On the basis of the obvious fact that morality 
must represent a possible mode of conduct, they start with an 
analysis of motives. The infinite diversity of human conduct is 
first reduced to the expression of a single desire. With the actual 
attainment of the desired end as the result of superior insight and 
firmness of will you are thereupon invited to identify morality. 

It is not my purpose to make a systematic examination of the 

1 Read as the Presidential Address before the Western Philosophical Association 
at the Chicago meeting, January 1, 1908. 
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arguments advanced by either the Rationalistic or the Egoistic 
schools. They have been subjected to a merciless and continued 
criticism, and this criticism is finally beginning to tell. As a 
result, the historic forms of these doctrines are either dead or 
dying. Various attempts, of course, have been made, and others 
will be made, to save their lives by an extensive process of graft- 
ing. I do not intend to enumerate and discuss these ventures. 
I shall content myself, instead, with trying to show that there is 
another road leading to the same goal. Perhaps if that fact could 
be demonstrated, these other theories would lose much, if not all, 
of their remaining plausibility. In any event it is to a work of 
construction that I invite your attention to-day. 

Objectivity in morals means that the adjectives 'true' and 
'false' may be attached to the moral judgment independently of 
how any particular person happens to think or feel about the 
action. This definition at once suggests the two fundamental 
problems, which are : (1) Is objectivity a fact ? (2) What is the 
content of the objective standard ? According to the view which 
is to be presented here, the first can be fully treated only in con- 
nection with the second. Nevertheless the start must be made 
with some account, however incomplete in itself, of the grounds 
for asserting objectivity. We may begin with a conditional state- 
ment. The moral judgment will be objective, in a perfectly legit- 
imate sense of that term, if it always and necessarily, as the result 
of its inmost structure, makes a certain claim or certain claims 
whose validity can be determined by an appeal to facts. It is easy 
to show that the moral judgment makes such claims and that the 
application of the adjective ' right ' to an action means that the 
claims are justified by the facts. To the verification of these 
assertions we may now proceed. 

In the first place, then, when I say this action is right or 
wrong, I am claiming to look at the situation under criticism 
from a particular point of view, out of all relation, namely, to 
my own so-called 'personal interests.' The moral judgment 
announces a rule that holds for man as such, as is shown by the 
commonplace : " What you judge right for one, you must judge 
right for everyone else under the same conditions." The words 
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" under the same conditions " save us from any such perversion 
of the principle as would make it read : " All persons have in 
every respect the same duty, whatever the diversity of their gifts, 
their opportunities, and their relations to each other." It does 
say, however, that where conditions are identical, the duty which, 
for instance, my children owe me must be rated as neither higher 
nor lower than those which any child owes his father. To be 
sure, a state in which the individual, though sensitive to injuries 
done to the members of his own group, is absolutely indifferent 
to all injuries inflicted by anyone upon anyone else outside these 
boundaries, is commonly called 'group morality.' But such a 
state, if it has ever existed in its purity, is not yet morality, 
though undoubtedly on its way to becoming morality. Admit 
evolution as a fact, and such transitional stages between the 
standpoint of pure egoism (which doubtless is never actually 
found) and morality properly so-called are to be expected. But 
there is no such thing as ' group morality? in the proper sense of 
the term ' morality,' until a man is ready to say : " Whoever, 
whether a member of my group or of some other, injures a mem- 
ber of his own group has done wrong, though he need not spare 
anyone who happens to be outside of it." 

This has been formulated by Adam Smith in the well known 
words: "The moral judgment is the judgment passed from the 
point of view of the impartial spectator." I may actually feel 
inclined to resent the action of a man who sets up a grocery 
store next door to mine or that of my son. But I shall not call 
it wrong, unless I believe the ' impartial spectator ' would con- 
demn him. There are reasons why I think the formula, " Right 
is that which we approve of everyone's doing under the condi- 
tions," is more accurate than that of the great economist ; 1 never- 
theless the latter will serve our present purposes as well as the 
former, and may be a little more easy to use. I shall therefore 
not hesitate to employ it at pleasure. 

In the second place, when I say, " this action is right " or 

1 These are enumerated in my paper, ' ' An Analysis of the Moral Judgment,' ' in 
Studies in Philosophy and Psychology by former students of Charles Edward Carman, 
pp. 120 ff. All the features of the moral judgment here referred to are discussed in 
that paper at somewhat greater length. 
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" wrong," I mean that my judgment is based upon a complete sur- 
vey of the situation, or, at all events, that a more complete survey 
would make no difference in my opinion. Partial views may be 
mistaken for complete ones in ways that can be easily imagined. 
The immediate effects may alone be considered by one person, 
the remote effects, in addition, by another ; again, the interests 
of the community which are affected by the actions of its mem- 
bers may be overlooked in one case, or apprehended with vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy in other cases. 

In the third place, the moral judgment claims to be the ex- 
pression of our ideals of conduct as they are when worked out 
into a consistent system. Hold up before a person two of his 
moral judgments that appear to contradict each other. He will 
at once either assert that there is really a difference between the 
two situations under consideration, or he will proceed to modify 
one or the other of his judgments. The moral judgment no 
more tolerates the contradictory than does the judgment of which 
logic treats. 

These three principles, so obvious and withal so well known 
as to sound like platitudes, are those upon which the objectivity 
of moral distinctions rests. For of any particular judgment we 
may ask : Does it represent accurately the moral ideal when this 
ideal is what it claims to be ? This is a question of fact. Accord- 
ingly the judgment which does represent the ideal accurately is 
entitled to the designation ' true.' The words ' true ' and ' false,' 
however, when used in this connection, are liable to prove mis- 
leading, as is shown by the history of Rationalism in ethics. 
For this reason I should prefer to use the term 'valid.' For 
validity in an argument means, not necessarily that it is true, but 
that it possesses just that measure either of truth or of probabil- 
ity which it claims to have. In morality, therefore, ' validity ' is 
the most accurate and least misleading term by which to mark 
the fact that a profession has been matched by performance. 

An important point, however, has been left unconsidered. 
Whose ideal must the judgment represent in order to be entitled 
to the designation ' valid ' ? Primarily, I reply, the ideal of the 
person judging. If A's judgment, whether upon his own action 
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or that of another person, represents A's ideal of conduct when 
that ideal is what it pretends to be, we are justified in asserting 
that the action under consideration is objectively right from his 
point of view. But may we leave out the words " from his point 
of view " and call it right from the point of view of any possible 
human being, or right per se ? For some moralists there would 
be no such thing as objectivity at all unless this question could 
be answered in the affirmative. As will be obvious from what is 
said above, I am unable to agree with this position. Neverthe- 
less I believe that the affirmative answer is the true one, and I 
shall accordingly proceed to present the evidence in its favor. 
In order, however, to do so effectively, it will be necessary to 
make some examination, however brief, of the content of our 
moral judgments. This involves an all too long excursion from 
the main track of our inquiry, but it seems to be inevitable. In 
any event, it will enable us to deal with our problem in the con- 
crete. We pass, accordingly, to a consideration of the standards 
used by common sense in the determination of right and wrong. 

No careful observer of the life about him can have failed to 
discover that common sense in passing moral judgment makes 
use, not of a single standard, but of a variety of standards. This 
fact, to be sure, finds but scant recognition in the majority of 
treatises on ethics. But this is doubtless due in part to an ex- 
cessive zeal for unity, in part to the absence among moralists of a 
disinterested curiosity in the phenomena of the moral conscious- 
ness, as a result of which most of them study it only so far as it 
promises to supply plunder for metaphysical theory or for imme- 
diate application to practice. A little examination, however, will 
reveal clearly the existence of at least four of these standards. 

The first to be described may be called the ' eudaemonistic' 
Where it is employed, conduct is approved or disapproved accord- 
ing as it aims or fails to aim at the welfare of some individual or 
individuals or social group that will be affected directly or indi- 
rectly by the action. The word ' welfare,' as here used, is not 
to be hastily identified with 'pleasure.' It stands for the good; 
and whatever common sense regards as a good therefore forms a 
part of its denotation. 
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The widespread belief in the duty of revenge points to a stand- 
ard the polar opposite of the eudaemonistic. For here suffering 
or evil of some sort is demanded, and demanded for its own sake. 
We may call the judgment thus revealed the ' dysdaemonistic' 

If such authors as Sir Leslie Stephen and Mr. Bradley * were 
correct, we should not be justified in classifying this as an inde- 
pendent standard. For according to them delight in torturing 
others is simply a form of the love of power and of emotional 
excitement. From this it would follow that the belief in the 
duty of exacting vengence is nothing else than the judgment that 
we ought to allow ourselves a pleasure derivable from the grati- 
fication of these emotions. But even if there were not an abun- 
dance of arguments- that could be urged against the view, this 
corollary alone would be sufficient to condemn it. For such a 
conception of duty would be altogether anomalous. We all like 
to break up the tedium of the daily grind ; and most of us love 
the consciousness of power. But how we could ever come to 
look upon their attainment at the expense of terrible torture to 
our fellow-men as the most sacred of duties is absolutely incon- 
ceivable. I conclude, then, that the aim to do another harm for 
the sake of vengence is not primarily a form of the aim to do 
ourselves (or anyone else) good. Approval of such an aim 
accordingly represents an independent standard of moral judg- 
ment. 

We now turn to a third class of judgments. Of a man who 
has lost his desire to live we may believe that he ought to control 
the impulse to suicide because of the services he is able to render 
to his family, the community in which he dwells, or the world at 
large. But it is possible to reach the same conclusion from a 
very different starting point. 

" When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, — the brave live on." 

Here is a point of view which apparently pays no heed to con- 
siderations of service. It is not the poor fellow's ills, on the one 
hand, nor the needs of his family or the community, on the 

1 It is only fair to Mr. Bradley to state that he has apparently abandoned his earlier 
position ; see Mind, Vol. XIII, p. 160. 
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other, that primarily interest. We have placed ourselves at the 
point of view of the spectator of a pageant ; and we accordingly 
applaud the beautiful spectacle and condemn the mediocre or 
ugly one. From a similar point of view, we may approve the 
independence of the Scotch peasant woman who chose to die of 
starvation rather than to beg for food from her neighbors or the 
parish ; the loyalty that fights for a lost cause when the agent 
himself recognizes that nothing but ruin to all concerned can be 
the outcome of his devotion ; and much else of the same kind. 
What the exact purpose was in each case we may not know, and 
perhaps may not care. We admire the spectacle ; and it is for 
that reason that we pronounce it good. This form of judgment 
may be called the ' aesthetic.' 

The aesthetic judgment must not be treated as a form of the 
' eudaemonistic.' Beauty is, of course, a good, but the exact 
object judged in the eudaemonistic judgment is very different from 
that in the aesthetic. Morality, as every one knows who stops 
to think, is a matter of aims or purposes. In the eudaemonistic 
judgment, conduct is pronounced right because it aims at the 
good of some person or persons ; it is the direction of the aim 
that counts. In the aesthetic judgment, on the other hand, it is 
the power or harmony exhibited in the aim that attracts. The 
agent is not approved because aiming to supply us, the spectators, 
with a certain good, viz., material for admiration. In the major- 
ity of instances, I believe, he is not thinking of his appearance in 
the eyes of anyone, either himself or another. Instead of that, 
he is absorbed in the attainment of some utterly different end. 
Because of this absorption he may at the same time be the object 
of another judgment, eudaemonistic or dysdaemonistic ; but over 
and above this he is also, in the case under consideration, the 
object of an additional judgment, the aesthetic. 

A fourth class of judgments may be called the ' antipathetic.' 
They are based upon the direct antipathy we feel toward certain 
actions and indulgences. The emotions are unreasoned and 
often of the greatest intensity. They command in negatives : 
" Thou shalt not." At first sight nothing could appear more 
arbitrary and incalculable than the distribution of these judgments. 
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On apparently no other grounds than an unreasoned antipathy 
are based certain of the prohibitions of animal food, smoking, 
which, according to authorities cited by Spencer, is in some parts 
of the world counted among the deadly sins, and the wearing of 
false hair, which, as Lecky informs us, has been classed at times 
almost with murder. However, it will be found that certain 
judgments of antipathy are well-nigh universal, while others 
again are characteristic at least of all the more civilized races. 
These are traceable to the following sources : First, disgust at 
certain species of sensual indulgence in any form, and at indul- 
gence in exceptional amounts in most, — but nota bene not all, — 
forms. Second, contempt for weakness of will, as cowardice, 
lack of self-control, etc. This is a positive emotion and is by no 
means identical with mere disappointment at the failure to find 
will power. Possibly this short list could be somewhat extended, 
but the attempt to do so would lead us into boggy ground, and, 
even if successful, would not affect our ultimate conclusions one 
way or the other. 

Of the antipathetic judgment we must insist, as we have 
insisted in the case of the aesthetic, that it is not a form of the eu- 
daemonistic. The reason is the same as before. The characteristic 
feature of the eudaemonistic judgment is lacking. It is not the 
direction of the aim in its relation to the welfare of those affected 
that is condemned, but some other characteristic of it (of one kind 
or another) that raises our gorge. Such coincidence between 
the disgusting or the contemptible and the harmful as exists is 
due to the provident care of nature, and need not be present to 
the consciousness of the man judging at all. 

The question whether the vast multiplicity of the moral judg- 
ments of common sense can be reduced to cases of the employ- 
ment of these four standards is one which it is impossible to 
attempt to answer within the limits set for this address. Of course 
I believe that the list here given is at bottom complete, or I should 
name and describe the missing members. At the same time, I 
am well aware that there are several claimants that have been 
ignored that could urge much in their own behalf. But even if 
they be accorded a place among the recognized standards, they 
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can, I believe, be dealt with after the same fashion as those already- 
admitted ; so that whether they go or stay should make no differ- 
ence in our final conclusions concerning' objectivity. 

After this long parenthesis, we are now ready to take up the 
problem of universality. We have found that common sense 
makes use of at least four distinct and more or less conflicting 
moral standards. We have found that, when a man pronounces 
an action right from his own point of view, he is thereby explicitly 
or implicitly making a number of claims with respect to the 
manner in which he is using these standards. We have seen, 
furthermore, that he is entitled to call an action right as such only 
if his own ideal of conduct, when purged of all one-sidedness and 
inconsistency, is identical with the like ideals of every one else. 
We shall now attempt to determine whether any such identity 
exists. 

We may begin our examination most conveniently with the 
dysdsemonistic judgment, and may put our problem with respect 
to it into this form : Is the dysdsemonistic judgment capable of 
forming a part of a self-consistent system of moral judgments? 
Or, since the only actions dictated by malevolence that ever claim 
to be justified are those in which it has been aroused by some 
harm done or attempted, we may state the problem in more con- 
crete phraseology thus : Can any principle governing revenge be 
found which anyone would be able and willing to adopt and carry 
through consistently ? I shall anticipate the conclusion reached 
by asserting at once that it cannot. 

This will appear if we squarely face the question : How are we 
to determine what is the amount of suffering or loss that we are 
entitled to inflict in retaliation for an injury ? In those times and 
among those races in which the law of retaliation is still a living 
principle and not the mere vestige of a decaying ideal, the measure 
of punishment is the actual satisfaction of the desires of the aven- 
ger. If you are to accept such a principle, you must be prepared 
to look on with approval wherever human beings are made the vic- 
tims of a vindictiveness that knows no bounds. For the fact that 
such vindictiveness has existed in the past, and may exist to-day or 
to-morrow, cannot be doubted. This, however, it will be objected, 
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is not a fair inference from our definition of right. The severity 
of punishment in any moral system must be determined by the 
impartial spectator. But, at bottom, this shift does not help mat- 
ters in the least. For the impartial spectator is simply one who 
would mete out the same amount of suffering whether he himself 
was the victim or merely an outsider. And actually his vindic- 
tiveness may be as great as that of many others who are them- 
selves the aggrieved party. According to Plutarch, Draco, the 
Athenian legislator, appointed death as the punishment "for 
almost all offences, in so much that those who were convicted of 
idleness were to die and those who stole a cabbage or an apple 
to suffer even as villains that committed sacrilege or murder. . . . 
[Draco] himself being once asked why he made death the pun- 
ishment for most offences replied : ' Small ones deserve that, and 
I have no higher for the greater crimes.' " l If this statement 
really represented his indignations and not a mistaken utilitarian 
calculus, the principle that will validate any expression of your 
malevolence in relation to those who happen to fall into your 
power will validate his bloody code. And the mere accident that 
his vindictiveness (or that of his fellow-citizens) may chance to 
have been rather more vigorous than yours, no more justifies you 
in condemning what he did, than the fact that yours may chance 
to be stronger than mine requires you to temper it to suit me. If 
you urge that wrongs must be avenged, not according to anyone's 
feelings, but according to their relative seriousness, you are still 
within the same circle. For, apart from the difficulty of grading 
wrongs according to such a standard, the old question is still be- 
fore you : What amount of suffering are you to inflict for each 
unit (whatever that means) of wrong-doing ? This is precisely the 
thing that not merely will be, but also must be, determined by 
the vindictiveness either of the judge or the community which he 
represents. 

Perhaps, in order to gain your point, you are ready to accept 
this conclusion. If so, you must be prepared to go farther. For 
the malevolence aroused by an injury done and the malevolence 
that seemingly without external stimulus springs upon its victim 

1 Life of Solon. 
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as the hound upon the hare are, as mental states, in no sense dif- 
ferent in nature. Of course the former is the sign of a more 
altruistic man than the latter. The man who feels indignation at 
wrong is, indeed, necessarily altruistic, whereas the blood-mad- 
ness of the tyrant of the Italian Renaissance, so graphically 
described by Symonds, may well be the obverse of an all-engulf- 
ing egoism. For this reason the former is universally regarded 
with an indulgence which the latter has never obtained. But 
even if the despot, seeking out ever new victims for his lust for 
blood, has no altruism to overcome, — a statement by no means 
self-evident, — it still remains true that to feel indignation at the 
wrongs of another is one thing, to allow the malevolence thus 
awakened from its slumber to carry you away into action is 
another, and that, if you do the latter, you are putting yourself for 
the moment in the same place and are being ruled by the same 
passions as the spontaneously malignant. You cannot, then, with 
consistency forbid anything to malignity that you permit to in- 
dignation. 

Some persons, you may perhaps think, could be found who 
would take even this step. These Italian despots with their blood- 
madness, would they not have done so ? By no means, I reply. 
Remember that what a man judges right for himself, he must 
judge right for everyone else under the same conditions ; that is 
to say, morality represents an ideal of universal human relation- 
ships, or, in other words, a demand upon the conduct of men 
generally. Accordingly the introduction of the practice of ma- 
lignity into the moral code would involve a demand for similar 
treatment of one's self by others. But this is impossible except 
as a man actually hates himself. Now partial or temporary self- 
hate is possible and actual. But self-hate as a permanent attitude 
of mind would soon bring about the destruction of its victim, so 
that if such a man had ever appeared he would have been quickly 
eliminated. Malevolence, then, consistently carried out as a rule 
for everyone who may happen to feel its stirrings within him, is 
a principle absolutely incapable of adoption. 

If any of you have agreed with the preceding argument, I 
shall have said enough. Nevertheless, since there may be some 
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who are still unconvinced, I shall venture to refer very briefly to 
another phase of the problem. If the principle of retaliation 
were to be carried through consistently, every member of human 
society would be continuously under the ban. For we are all 
doing wrong constantly, whether by way of commission or omis- 
sion. The only alternative is that it be indicated where the line is 
to be drawn below which wrong-doing (positive or negative) is 
not to be punished, and why it is drawn just there. Now the 
where and the why could be answered only by a reference to the 
amount of some one's vindictiveness. The door is thus thrown 
open to the establishment of a regime in which every mem- 
ber of society is made to suffer, — who shall say how much ? 
— for every lapse from perfection. Of course no one would con- 
sent for a moment to the existence of such a state of affairs. 
Even the most malignant demand vengeance only sporadically, 
when the wrong is gross enough or near enough to "get on 
their nerves," as the phrase is. This is still more obviously true 
of the rest of us. Not every train can fire the powder of our 
indignation. But it is not of such stuff as this that the moral 
judgment claims to be made. The creation and maintenance of 
a system of private or public retaliation can accordingly form no 
part of the genuine moral ideal. 

Precisely the same thing is true of the aesthetic and the anti- 
pathetic judgments. The actual use of the aesthetic standard by 
common sense is an indubitable fact. Early in 1906 a number 
of casuistry questions were given to certain members of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science in the University of Wisconsin, and 
seventy-five sets of answers were received. Among the ques- 
tions was the following: " At the burning of Moscow in 18 12, 
two guards at the royal palace were in the confusion forgotten 
and the order to relieve them was not given. They nevertheless 
remained at their post and were buried under the burning tim- 
bers. Was it their duty to remain when they knew there was 
nothing left to guard ? If not strictly their duty, would you 
think less of them for making their escape ? " 

The great majority of the students answer in the spirit of the 
poet who wrote : 
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" The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all with sense had fled. ' ' 

A few others are inclined to believe that the best interests of dis- 
cipline require them to remain. 

" Their' s not to reason why, 
Their' s but to do and die : ' ' 

as one of them quotes for my benefit. But amidst this chorus 
of utilities may be heard a far different voice : " These guards 
are certainly to be admired for their firmness. Not one out of a 
hundred would have done the same, and so we would naturally 
not think it was their duty [in the strict sense of the term] to 
remain there. But even if not strictly their duty, I would think 
less of them for making their escape. Because the former shows 
a determination and fixedness of purpose elevating one's moral 
character not shown in escaping." Three there were who took 
this position. And although the written answers were slightly 
ambiguous, a searching oral examination proved that the ground 
of the judgment was in each case admiration of the beautiful. 
Other questions put to these same students orally disclosed the 
fact that this attitude was not something accidental or unique, 
but that it was the determining factor in a rather wide range of 
decisions. The aesthetic judgment is thus, I repeat, an indubi- 
table fact. 

But will these partisans of unfruitful heroism remain loyal to 
it till the end ? In order to test this, I asked our three students 
the following question based upon an incident related by Guyau. 
It was as follows : " A number of workmen in a French village 
were wheeling lime-stone in barrows to a lime kiln, into which 
they were throwing it through an aperture in the roof. In so 
doing, one of the workmen slipped and fell and was precipitated 
into the chamber below. There was no possibility of rescuing 
him, even if life was not extinguished instantly. The interior 
glowed with a heat of many hundred degrees ; the walls and 
ceiling were curved like those of a bee-hive. Nevertheless the 
five workmen who were following him threw themselves succes- 
sively into the kiln after their fellow laborer and perished as he 
did. Do you think better of them morally for so doing? " Two 
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of the three students at once replied that such action was wrong ; 
it was a mere throwing away of one's life. But the third, the 
beauty-loving daughter of a beauty-loving race, nourished from 
childhood upon stories from Plutarch and Rollin, still responded 
as before that this was what the highest type of man must do. 
" What would be their motive ? " I asked. " That is impossible 
to answer," was the reply ; "something mysterious, undefinable." 
" Suppose they did it in order to show their courage ? " " Then 
it would be wrong." 

It might seem as if such a person would be willing to carry 
the aesthetic ideal through consistently to the very end. This, 
however, proved not to be the case. For when I universalized 
precisely the above situation and asked whether she would 
approve of everyone killing himself who had a strong desire to 
live, whose self-inflicted death would thus bear witness to the 
existence of a high degree of courage, she replied at once in the 
negative. This was not because of the possible presence of com- 
plicating factors, such as duty to one's family. For in the case of 
the French workmen, the existence of a family dependent upon 
them was not allowed to make any difference in the answer. 
But the conversion of a principle applied in occasional instances 
into a law for all men similarly situated was something for which 
she was not prepared. In this it seems undeniable she represents 
the race. If so, the aesthetic standard is no part of the ultimately 
valid moral ideal. 

It should not be difficult to prove the same conclusion with 
regard to the standards created by what I have called the antip- 
athies. We all have these feelings for certain modes of action. 
It may be for using a tooth-pick in public ; it may be for wearing 
false hair ; it may be for running away in order to live to fight 
another day. But no one would deliberately adopt as a prin- 
ciple of action to be carried through consistently : Whatever 
arouses in me emotions of antipathy (in the sense of the term 
here intended) is ipso facto wrong. Our conclusion with regard 
to this standard (or perhaps group of standards) is accordingly 
identical with that reached in the case of the two preceding ones : 
It can form no part of the moral ideal in so far as that ideal is 
what it claims to be. 
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We now pass to the remaining standard, the eudaemonistio. The 
aim to serve, to create a good or annihilate or minimize an evil 
is here approved, and approved, as perhaps most of you will 
agree, because of our interest in the existence of the good or our 
hatred of the evil. This statement, however, leaves still unde- 
termined how great the amount of service is that one person 
owes to another. Differences of opinion on this point can be 
shown to be the source of all remaining fundamental diversities 
in moral judgments. 1 These different opinions fall into two 
classes. On the one hand there is the plainly discoverable tend- 
ency to say it is a man's duty to choose the greater good under 
all circumstances. There is the tendency, on the other hand, to 
approve the choice of the less good : (1) where that is the good 
of the agent, or of some one closely bound to him by ties of 
blood, friendship, gratitude, etc., or where for any reason what- 
ever one party is held to be "nearer" the agent than the other; 
(2) where the less good is that of some one who is an object of 
admiration, whether for his bodily, intellectual, emotional, or 
moral qualities ; (3) where for a number of other reasons, impos- 
sible to enumerate in a few words, but fairly familiar to every one, 
the less good appeals to the sympathies of the person judging 
more than does the greater. Our problem now is : Can any 
consistent principle be obtained from these conflicting claims ? 
I shall attempt to show that this is possible. 

Let us begin by attempting to discover the effects of applying 
the criterion of consistency to the common view of the extent 
of the duty of self to others " That in the pursuit of our own 
happiness," writes Bain, " we shall not infringe upon the happi- 
ness of others, is duty in its most imperative form. How far we 
shall make positive contributions to the good of our fellows is 
less definitely settled." These words represent the views, and 

•This statement is made subject to the truth of the assertion above that the 
four standards which I have described form, together, the ultimate sources of the 
content of all moral judgments. It assumes, furthermore, a recognition of the fact 
that ' material rightness,' as distinguished from ' formal Tightness,' is not a moral 
category ; that the elements which differentiate the former from the latter are accurate 
working of the intellect and similar factors, which, however valuable, are not the 
object of the moral judgment. Here, again, I venture to refer to the article already 
cited in the Garman Commemorative Volume, page 107. 
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also the uncertainties, of civilized man as to the limits of self- 
sacrifice, not accurately indeed, but as well as is required for our 
present purpose. They assert implicitly a difference in the 
claims of positive and negative beneficence which is in effect a 
difference in kind. Can any such position be maintained ? I 
answer, it cannot. William of Orange (later king of England), 
stood by and allowed an ignorant and infuriated mob, which he 
could have bent to his will by a few words, to kill those patriots 
and statesmen, the brothers de Witt. Macbeth hired assassins to 
rid him of Banquo. The former refrained from acting in order 
that he might fall heir to the political power of others, the latter 
acted that he might strengthen his hold upon power. But if the 
wrongness of an act is determined by the motives as revealed in 
the intentions ; and if to say ' no ' is as much an act as to say 
'yes,' there is certainly no essential difference between the two 
cases. The principle that thus emerges, as a little reflection will 
show, holds throughout the entire range of human conduct. 
Accordingly, whatever obligation exists to refrain from injuring 
others is equally operative as against the laziness, the indiffer- 
ence, or the preoccupation with our own affairs which leaves us 
satisfied to let others endure privations or sink to ruin where it 
lies in our power to give them help. This statement must not 
be misunderstood. There may be a real difference in degree of 
culpability between seizing food which belongs to another and 
letting a man starve whose wants I am able to supply. But the 
difference does not lie in the presence of an obligation in one 
case, and its absence in the other. It is based upon the fact that 
in the former case I wrong two parties, the individual and the 
community, whereas in the second I may be injuring only the 
former. Other things being equal, then, a positive service is 
just as binding as the refraining from injury. Opportunity is the 
sole measure of responsibility ; a fact which, with the growth of 
the humanitarian spirit, is becoming more and more clearly rec- 
ognized by society at large each succeeding year. 

Shall we then go to the other extreme and say with Sweden- 
borg : " In the next world," — that is, in a state of perfection, — 
" we shall love our neighbor better than ourselves." Lecky 
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tells of a hermit in the Egyptian desert to whom an admirer once 
brought some particularly appetizing dainties. But of course 
the good man could not lose the opportunity thus provided for 
doing a deed of charity. So he took the food to his nearest 
fellow-hermit and presented it to him. This man, actuated by 
similar considerations, passed it on to a third ; and this continued 
until it returned finally to its original starting-point. The moral 
is obvious. It is impossible, as a rule, to make a sacrifice except 
as some other party accepts it. But it cannot be right for a 
person to offer to give that which by the same principle it is 
wrong for the other party to receive. The same thing can be 
put in a somewhat more rigorous way. A right action, as we 
have seen, is one which I can wish everyone to perform under 
the conditions. Why, then, should I wish A to make sacrifices 
out of all proportion to the good they do B, with the result of 
a net loss in the total well-being of A and B ? 

If we bear in mind that the moral judgment claims to repre- 
sent the point of view of the ' impartial spectator,' we shall have 
as little difficulty with the determination of objective Tightness 
when the choice lies between the good of some member of our 
family and the good of a greater number outside of its boundaries. 
It happened some years ago that a man returning home from his 
day's work discovered that a careless switchman had left a switch 
open, which would mean death or injury to the several hundred 
passengers on the train which was approaching. At the same 
moment he saw his only child playing upon the track in front of 
the engine. He had only time to turn the switch and save the 
train, or else to save the child. What was it his duty to do ? You 
may perhaps feel tempted to say : He ought to have saved his 
child. But if you are to stick consistently to the point of view of 
the impartial spectator, why should you value the welfare of this 
child any more than that of any other child that may have been in 
the train ? Or again, that of this child more than that of an adult ? 
Perhaps, however, you are thinking of the feelings of the father. 
Why then of this father, rather than of those others left childless 
by the destruction of the train ? The eudaemonistic judgment, I 
repeat, has its source in the valuation of welfare. But is it not 
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inconsistent to measure the value of a man's welfare in one 
scale when he happens to be the agent in a given situation, and 
then to measure it in another when he happens to have changed 
places and to be the patient ? To do this would be no different 
at bottom from complaining bitterly when we are injured by 
another and thinking it merely a clever trick when we try the same 
thing on him. You may indeed refuse to actively condemn the 
father who, carried away by parental love, hears in this hurried 
instant only the promptings of his own heart. For, apart from 
other obvious considerations, the amount of our praise and con- 
demnation in matters of both character and intellect is determined 
to a very considerable extent by the actual level of attainment 
reached in the community in which we happen to live. But the 
demands of the moral ideal are one thing ; the excuses that may 
be offered for those who fail to live up to them are another. 
And it is only the former that concern us here. 

The same line of reasoning, I cannot refrain from pointing out, 
would have led us directly to the position already reached con- 
cerning the extent of our duty to others, where our so-called 
' personal interests ' are primarily concerned. If I have chosen 
to argue the matter upon slightly different lines, I now have the 
advantage that accrues from the obtaining of identical results by 
the use of two distinct methods. 

The principle that has emerged in the preceding discussion will 
be found applicable, I believe, to every phase of the conflict be- 
tween the claims of the greater and the less good, and further- 
more to human beings as such, whatever their position in the scale 
of civilization. A man has not reached the stage of morality, it 
must be remembered, until he desires to see certain rules, how- 
ever few in number and bare in content, obeyed by man as such. 
He need not, of course, have explicitly before him any idea cor- 
responding to ' man as such.' He must simply be one who feels 
approbation or disapprobation at obedience or disobedience to the 
rule wherever he may know of it, whether it takes place within 
or without his own class or community. That within such a person 
which makes him desire the universal realization of any eudaemon- 
istic rules can find its consistent expression only in the demand 
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for the choice under all conditions of the greater good. If so, 
the rule, " Choose always the greater good," is valid for all men. 
This, then, is the objective form of the eudaemonistic standard. 

Perhaps this conclusion will seem a little more plausible to the 
incredulous if I venture a suggestion as to the principal cause of 
the failure to keep consistently to the point of view of the impar- 
tial spectator in eudaemonistic judgments. It seems to be due 
primarily to unevenness in the working of the imagination. This 
is strong enough ordinarily to light up only one side of the pic- 
ture. Which side that shall be will usually, though not always, 
depend upon the direction of the interests. Thus a small boy 
was once taken by his mother for purposes of edification to see 
the painting entitled " The Christians Thrown to the Lions." 
After gazing at it for some time in silence, he exclaimed : " Look, 
mother, there is one poor lion that hasn't got any Christian ! " 
The ' consciousness of kind ' had arisen in the soul of the young 
barbarian, and made him as oblivious to one side of the situation 
as his pious mother had been to the other. 

The influence of the imagination upon the moral judgment 
can be made clear by a few illustrations. In the investigation re- 
ferred to during our discussion of the aesthetic judgment, the fol- 
lowing questions were given out : (1) May a poor man without 
money, out of work, and unable at the time to find employment, 
take without the knowledge of the owner a loaf of bread from a 
baker's shop in order to save from starvation the young children 
of a neighbor ? Their mother, a widow, is sick in bed, unable 
for the time to earn money for their support. The man is 
unable to get the bread in any other way. (2) Is it right for a 
physician, by administering an overdose of morphine or other- 
wise, to hasten by several weeks the death of a patient, hope- 
lessly sick with cancer and suffering terrible torture all the time ? 
One of the students answered the first question in the negative 
and the second in the affirmative. When inquiry was made into 
the reasons for this somewhat peculiar combination, it appeared 
that he was able to imagine with great vividness the situation of 
the patient racked and torn with the agony of cancer ; whereas 
the sufferings of the family dying of starvation did not form any 
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definite picture in his mind. Hence arose, according to his own 
declaration, the difference of attitude in the two cases. 

In the illustration just given, the variations in the workings of 
the imagination are conditioned upon factors which it was im- 
possible to discover. In the following, the imagination clearly 
follows the interest. In a study reported in Volume IX of the 
American Journal of Psychology, certain questions were given 
out dealing with choice between the greater and the nearer good. 
The first was the one already quoted, dealing with the father 
who was compelled to choose between the life of his child and 
the lives of the train-load of people. The second was the 
problem that John Howard had to face when called to choose 
between the moral welfare of his son and the continuance of his 
work in prison reform. In the instance before us, however, it 
was also presented in a modified form, as follows : This same 
alternative, the reformation of a number of prisoners and the 
reform of a dissipated son whose rescue imperatively demanded 
a removal to another place, was presented to a certain prison 
official. His opportunities for doing good were very insig- 
nificant compared with Howard's ; he might reasonably expect, 
if he remained in his present position during the ensuing ten 
years, to restore to a life of honorable citizenship perhaps twenty 
or thirty of the unfortunates committed to his care. The 
chances, on the other hand, of the appointment of a successor 
who would take any interest in carrying on his work, were very 
slight. What ought he to do ? One student answered the first 
question: "Save the child;" and the last one (as well as the 
problem concerning Howard) : " Continue the work for the 
prisoners." When asked for the grounds of this remarkable 
exhibition of inconsistency, he replied that the idea of the help- 
less little child sitting, all unconscious of its fate, upon the track 
in front of the on-rushing train, had appealed so strongly to his 
sympathies that it overcame every opposing consideration. And 
the strength of this appeal was due to the fact that he had a 
little brother of his own to whom he was devotedly attached. 

Such facts, I believe, enable us to explain why, in our moral 
judgments, we are ordinarily so much more tender of the inter- 
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ests of the agent than of those of the patient. When the question 
is raised whether a given mode of conduct is right, we seem usu- 
ally to put ourselves in the place of the agent almost automatic- 
ally. The question, in other words, takes for us the practical 
form, What would it be my duty to do under the circumstances ? 
When the matter is once put in this form, the interests of the 
patient have little chance of receiving impartial consideration, for 
we can imagine what we ourselves have to gain or lose by the 
transaction far more vividly than we can the effects upon him. 
As a result, the average judgment is far more lenient to the agent 
than it is justified in being. 

We are now ready to hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
When I pronounce an action right or wrong, I tacitly claim to 
have taken into consideration every aspect in the situation which 
could in any way influence my attitude ; to have looked at the 
diverse and perhaps conflicting interests of the different parties 
concerned from the point of view of an impartial spectator ; and, 
finally, to have given expression to an ideal of conduct which can 
form a part of a self-consistent whole. Or, in slightly different 
words, 'right' means "demanded by my ideal of human relation- 
ships in matters of conduct, in so far as this ideal has been made 
a self-consistent one." This ideal, — the right in the proper 
sense of the term, — common sense believes to be one, and 
therefore, at bottom, universal. I have tried to show that this 
belief is justified. If so, actions may properly be called right or 
wrong as such. And the judgment which pronounces an action 
right will be valid or not according to whether the claims it makes 
are or are not justified by the facts. 

As to the content of the ideal, I have tried to show that it 
rejects three standards actually used by common sense, though 
I think with ever-increasing hesitation and infrequency, viz., the 
dysdaemonistic, or standard of malevolence, the aesthetic, and the 
antipathetic ; and that the eudaemonistic standard in its valid form, 
and therefore the moral ideal as such, demands an equal regard 
for equal amounts of well-being wherever found, and a corre- 
sponding desire to realize it as far as lies in our power. 

To the conclusions that I have presented some persons will 
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undoubtedly make the following objection. The objectivity you 
offer, they will say, is something very different from anything of 
which we have been in search. According to you, the moral 
ideal, after all, has its roots in the changing and the accidental. 
Even if its sources lie deep in the universal elements of human 
nature, it is still human nature that it represents. Modify the 
structure of man's mind sufficiently, and what is now immoral 
becomes praiseworthy. But we seek that which is independent 
of all accident ; we want to find in morality something that is 
necessary and eternal. 

I am not one of those who believe that an argument based 
upon what people want has any cogency whatever. Neverthe- 
less I am prepared to meet this objection on its own ground. At 
the very outset, however, I wish to insist that, for the view which 
I have been presenting, our moral code is not a superficial organ 
of the mind, something that could easily have been different and 
yet man be in other respects essentially what he is to-day. This 
seems to be the opinion of Darwin in that famous passage in the 
fourth chapter of the Descent of Man in which he discusses the 
hypothetical morality of a race of men reared under precisely the 
same conditions as hive-bees. But the moral judgment is so 
completely bound up with the structure of the intellect, the emo- 
tional nature, and the will of man, that any change in it that 
would affect the objective moral code would leave him no longer 
man in anything more than name. This assertion, however, 
would require a treatise to demonstrate. Moreover, I am well 
aware that it does not exactly meet the issue, though I think if 
accepted and realized it would satisfy the motives which force the 
issue to the front. Whether this last statement be true or not, 
it will be clear in any event that I do not believe the satisfaction 
demanded can be obtained from the study of ethics as such. The 
place of man in the universe and the relation of his moral and 
other ideals to ultimate reality can be determined only by meta- 
physics. But what I wish to point out is that the doctrine of this 
paper supplies all the materials for the purpose desired, when 
supplemented by a spiritualistic metaphysics which conceives of 
man as made in the image of God. Any community of nature 
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between man and God must have to do with the fundamentals, 
and in Him these elements must exist in their ideal completeness 
and harmony ; whereas in us their development is circumscribed 
and hindered at every point. We are thus justified in attributing 
to God as actual the human code in its ultimately valid form. 
By no other path, — except those rejected at the beginning of 
our paper, — is such a result attainable. Those theories which, 
in their anxiety to uphold the dignity and cosmic significance of 
the right, start from the nature of the Absolute and argue from 
that to the objective moral code inevitably assume from start to 
finish that might makes right. On the other hand, a doctrine that 
denies moral objectivity in toto is certainly arbitrary in identifying 
any actual or prospective code with the ideals of God. But if 
there is for man but one valid code, and the foundations of this 
are laid in the very depths of human nature, the identification of 
such a code with that of God becomes inevitable for any meta- 
physics that admits the existence of a personal God at all. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 
The University of Wisconsin. 



